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Chats With the Editor 
The Stone That Moved 


“If you will watch very carefully,” 
Wally was saying, “you will see something 
most interesting.” 

Wally and his two friends Terry and 
Dave were standing at the side of Wally’s 
house. Part of the wall was made of large 
stones cemented together. 

“Watch!” Wally repeated. Dave and 
Terry saw him press his fingers firmly 
against one of the stones. He pushed, and 
the stone moved slightly. Wally shifted his 
fingers for a better grip and pulled—and 
the stone came right out of the wall 
revealing a large open space behind it. 

“What do you think of that?” Wally 
asked triumphantly. 

“It would make a terrific hiding place,” 
Dave said enthusiastically. 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Wally. 

“We could put secret messages in it,” 
Terry said. 

Wally sneered. “Secret messages! Pshaw! 
I’ve got a much better idea than that. There 
are an awful lot of things in a five-and-ten- 
cent store that fellows like us could use. We 
could easily get a host of them without pay- 
ing for them. Trouble is, if we started using 
them too soon after we got them, someone 
would be bound to get suspicious, and we 
would be caught. But if we hid them in 
here for a while, we could take them out 
after a bit and no one would suspect a 
thing.” 

Terry objected. “We shouldn’t steal from 
a store. That’s wrong.” But Wally was so 
enthusiastic that both Dave and Terry fi- 
nally decided to go along with his idea. 

A few days later the three boys visited 
the nearest five-and-ten. Wally picked two 
or three things off the counters, and the 
boys left the store without paying for them, 
went home, and hid them in the hole be- 
hind the stone that moved. 

Terry’s conscience bothered him, but a 
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few days later the boys did it again. And a 
few days after that they did it again. In fact, 
it became quite a frequent occurrence. 
Terry didn’t always go in. Often he would 
just stand around outside the store while 
Dave and Wally did the stealing. His con- 
science didn’t prick him quite so hard that 
way. 

A slow change was taking place in his 
mind. He saw Wally and Dave steal and get 
away with it many times. Perhaps he could, 
too. Perhaps stealing wasn’t really so wrong 
or so dangerous as he used to think. 

He decided he would try. 

One day he went into the store by him- 
self. He saw a beautiful cowboy belt he was 
sure the fellows would like. He slipped it 
off the counter and tucked it under his 
sweater, then headed for the door. 

He was sure no one would guess what he 
had done. He didn’t realize that God had 
some special plans for his life and was not 
going to let Satan capture him so soon. The 
store manager saw the bulge under Terry’s 
sweater and came over to investigate. He 
pulled the belt out and held it high above 
his head. In a loud voice he announced, 
“We have a thief in the store today.” 

That’s all he did. But Terry could have 
died from embarrassment. He hurried out 
of the store with his head bent low, and 
when he found Dave and Wally he told 
them the whole humiliating story. 

“That settles it for me,” Dave said. “I 
shall not steal again.” 

“And it settles it for me, too,” said Terry. 

But Wally laughed. “You two sniveling 
cowards. Just because you get caught once, 
you’ve got to quit. A little thing like this 
won’t stop me.” 

Nearly twenty years have passed since 
that day. Poor Wally has turned out to be 
as useless as a wobbling rock. He went on 
stealing. Today he is a prisoner in a State 
penitentiary serving time for robbery. 

But Terry and Dave, like immovable 
stones, have stuck by their resolution. Dave 
is living a good, useful life. Terry is fulfill- 
ing those special plans God had for him. He 
is attending college, preparing to be a min- 
ister. How much happier he is than poor 
Wally. 


Your friend, 


Roarrenee banned 

















Thief Explains Bible Text 





to Three Ministers! 


By LOIS CHRISTIAN RANDOLPH 


Pe came home from a trip to Poland 
just in time for breakfast. As we sat down 
to eat, he remarked, “We had a strange ex- 
perience on the train. It’s really too bad that 
such a thing had to happen to Professor 
Howell.” 

He burst into laughter so hard that he had 
to stop talking. We four—my two sisters, 
my mother, and I—wondered what could 
have happened that was so sad and at the 
same time so hilariously funny. 

Father stopped laughing and continued, 
“Last Monday we three men—Elder Town, 
Professor Howell, and I—took a four-berth 
sleeping compartment on the train for War- 
saw, Poland, where we had to attend some 
meetings. We planned to arrive in Warsaw 
on Tuesday at seven o'clock in the morning. 

“On Monday evening the conductor came 








in for our tickets and suggested, ‘You men 
should have the window open more so you'll 
have some fresh air during the night.’ He 
himself opened the outside window about 
six inches at the bottom. After he had gone 
we piled our suitcases against the door that 
opened into the long corridor that runs the 
full length of the sleeping cars. We wanted 
to be sure no one would get in and steal our 
things during the night. Then we got into 
bed. 

“Before six the next morning Professor 
Howell got up to dress and shave. “Where are 
they?’ he exclaimed, fumbling around. ‘Who 
has been here? Has someone been playing a 
joke on me? This can’t have happened.’ 

“I was barely awake, but when I heard 
these remarks a dreadful truth dawned on 

To page 17 


As the train raced through the night, the thief pre- 
pared his “explanation” for the sleeping preachers! 





COURAGE 
at Black Death Crossing 


By LILITH SANFORD RUSHING 


CuRTis HALE lay awake thinking about 
the shameful thing that had happened 
that day. Or was it shameful? He wished he 
could forget it and go to sleep. His cousins, 
Jerry and Kyle, were already asleep, and he 
wished he could sleep too. 

“I'm -fourteen years old and a coward!” ‘he 
mumbled—and shivered. It wasn’t comfort- 
able to be a coward. He had been so happy 
when school let out and his parents said, 
“Your Uncle Ralph has invited you to spend 
the summer on the farm. He thinks it would 
be fun for you and his two boys. You'll learn 
about farm life, crops, farm animals, and 
something about machinery. We've talked 
it over and if you want to ga——” 

Curtis had burst out, “Mother, Dad, of 
course I want to go!” 

He found farm life about as interesting as 
anything he’d ever known. There was work, 
of course, but it had all been great fun— 
until today! If only he could blot today out, 
and say that what happened at the creek 
never happened at all! He went over it all 
again in its cruel detail, as he lay in bed 
unable to sleep. 

Kyle had said after lunch, “Let's go to 
the creek, to Black Death Crossing.” 

“What is Black Death Crossing?” Curtis 
asked. 

“Oh, we just named it that,” Jerry said. 
“It’s the deepest, most dangerous spot in the 
creek. A tree fell across it years ago and it 
makes a bridge. Is it scary to walk across! 
The log isn’t straight, it’s got lots of curves 
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and bumps in places, and where the bark , 
has peeled it’s real slick. But Kyle and I 
cross whenever we want to.” 

The boys went to Black Death Crossing, 
and it looked even more scary than Jerry 
had pictured it. Curtis shivered inside when 
he saw the dark waters far below. How, he 
wondered, did Kyle and Jerry ever get 
enough courage to cross? 

“Ah, come on, Curt! You'll soon learn 
how to go over. Just don’t look down!” 
Jerry cried. 

Curtis stood, silent, and watched as the 
boys crossed cautiously and very slowly. More 
than once, it seemed they might fall. 

“There are rocks down there! You mustn’t 
fall!” Kyle shouted back. 

Curtis felt himself growing dizzy just 
looking, and when he let his eyes go to the 
tumbling waters below, he was almost sick. 
He told the boys he just couldn’t go across. 
His cousins didn’t exactly call him a coward 
outright, but they exchanged meaningful 
glances. 

“T’m—I’m—a scared-cat! I really am!” he 
told the boys. 

The rest of the day he was in misery. 
He was a fraidy-cat boy, if there ever rg) | * 
one. He flopped over in bed, now, and afte 
a while managed to sleep. 

The next day there were more things to 
do. “But we won't go to Black Death Cross- | 
ing, if you don’t like it,” Jerry said. 

After breakfast Uncle Ralph told the RN 
boys they had better see about water for ‘ 
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the cattle. The wind had not blown enough 
the last few days for the windmill to fill the 
water tank. As the boys came out of the 
house they saw a man leaving the windmill 
with a bucket of water, taking the water 
to his car that was stopped on the high- 
way. 

“I see someone is getting water for his 
car,” Uncle Ralph said. “I’m glad we had 
it for him; but so often, strangers who don’t 
know how windmills work get the machin- 
ery all out of fix!” 

The boys went to the well and discov- 
ered that the stranger had not only got 
water for himself but had pumped by hand 
enough water to fill the tank. 

“My, that was nice. We won't have to 
pump it now. Let’s go see if there are any 
green grapes,” Kyle said. 

Curtis loved machinery and wondered 
about that windmill and how its pump 
worked. The boys found enough grapes for 
the green-grape cobbler pie that Aunt Cora 
had promised them. Then Curtis said, “I 
want to mosey about, seeing things.” 

So the brothers went to the house with 
the grapes, and Curtis hurried to the wind- 






mill. There was a fascinating array of me- 
chanical gadgets, and Curtis tried to find 
out how they worked. He knew that in 
windstorms the windmill could be turned 
off so the wind wouldn't tear things to 
pieces. And when there was no wind at 
all for days, the pump had to be worked by 
hand. Curiosity got the best of him, and he 
began trying to put the windmill in gear. 
Something caught, and Curtis jerked at it. 
There was a horrible sound and a strange 
rattling, and Curtis knew that he had broken 
something. He wished with all his heart he 
hadn't meddled! He ran away quickly, but 
he couldn't get rid of the guilt. 

In the afternoon with the boys again, 
Curtis told them what he'd done. “Please, 
come see, won't you? I’m afraid I broke the 
windmill!” 

“You couldn’t break it! But we'll go see,” 
said Jerry. 

“Fraidy-cat boy's afraid he’s broken the 
windmill!” teased Kyle. 

His careless words stung Curtis like a 
lash. His cheeks burned hotly when he 
watched Jerry stoop down and examine 
the machinery. To page 18 


Curtis was afraid to cross even this easy stream. 
But Black Death Crossing! That was so much worse. 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 
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PHOTO, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Mrs. Shepherd feeding her cats. Say, just how many cats are there in this picture? 
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With Mrs. Shepherd, the cats came first. 


One Hundred and Seventy-seven 


CATS 


By LOUISE VAN METRE 


HE cats come first of everything,” Mrs. 

Shepherd said when I asked in amaze- 
ment, “Do you ever have time for any- 
thing else?” 

As I walked with her through her flock, 
it soon became evident that the cats come 
not only first—but first, last, and all the 
time. From dawn to dusk, seven days of the 
week, Mrs. Shepherd works for her animals. 
It is nearly five years since she has been 
away from the few acres where the flock 
is located, even for a trip into town. A 
handy man goes out to buy the food and 
does the heavy work. 

Twelve years ago the Shepherds moved 
to a little ranch on West Highland Avenue 
near San Bernardino, California. 

About the same time a stray cat, very 
hungry, moved to the same ranch. “Natu- 
rally,” says Mrs. Shepherd, “we fed it and 
fixed up a box for it.” 

That “naturally” explains the whole 
thing. Just as naturally they kept all seven 
kittens that soon arrived, until they could 
find good homes for them; and just as natu- 
rally history repeated itself in the words of 
the nursery rhyme— 


“Each wife had seven cats, 
Each cat had seven kits, . . .” 

But in this case each kit soon became a 
cat and had seven more kits. Thus started 
the Shepherds’ flock. 

Lured, no doubt, by the presence of so 
many well-fed, contented cats, other cats 
came of their own accord. Seeing numerous 
cats about the place, some people thought, 


“A few more won't matter,” and dumped 
their unwanted cats or litters of newborn 
kittens near the gate; others, more consid- 
erate, brought their animals and asked, “Can 
you take care of my cat? We're moving 
away.” Or, “Will you put these kittens to 
sleep for me? I can’t bear to do it myself.” 

The Shepherds welcomed them all, but 
they never put the unwanted kittens to 
sleep. They raised the kittens on a bottle 
if necessary and nursed the sick and in- 
jured back to health. That accounts for the 
cat with only three legs. “Poor thing! What 
happened to her?” I asked when she hob- 
bled up to Mrs. Shepherd. 

“Her leg was cut off by a mowing ma- 
chine,” Mrs. Shepherd replied. “She lived 
out in Apple Valley—” Mrs. Shepherd al- 
ways speaks of the animals as if they were 
people—“and her folks telephoned and 
wanted Mr. Shepherd to come out (a 
mere matter of thirty-five miles) and put 
her to sleep. He went right away; but 
Baby didn’t want to go to sleep, so we 
fixed her up real comfortable and loved 
her, and she took care of the leg herself. 
She doesn’t even remember losing it.” 

That was evident, for Baby was as happy 
as any other cat on the place. 

Another cat had tangled with an auto- 
mobile; and if it hadn’t been for her nine 
lives, there would have been one cat less 
in the flock. As it was, three of her legs 
were broken. “We had the bones set; and,” 
maintained Mrs. Shepherd stoutly, “she is 
just as good as ever. But it taught us a 
lesson, and we decided we had to do some- 
thing to keep our cats off the road.” 
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So they built the Sunshine Room—a 
building about forty feet long and half as 
wide, with walls of heavy wire mesh and 
panels that can be raised or lowered to 
keep out the wind. There is a drinking 
pool; there is every kind of bed, nest, and 
perch that a cat could possibly want—old 
davenports and chairs with the stuffing 
oozing out invitingly; open boxes and 
closed boxes, individual or apartment style; 
boxes on the floor, and boxes on poles, 
some with ramps leading up to them, 
others that must be jumped into; shelves 
where half a dozen cats can lie together; 
posts where a cat can drape himself in 
solitude. And cats, cats, cats everywhere; 
big cats, little cats; handsome, gorgeous, 
beautiful cats; and very common, ordinary, 
homely cats; all happy, all clean, all well 
fed; and every one of them luxuriating as 
only a contented cat can luxuriate. 

“How many cats do you have?” I asked. 

“There are a hundred and twenty-five in 
there,” Mrs. Shepherd told me, “and fifty- 
two in the small rooms. I gave away three 
this morning.” 
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“Don’t they ever fight?” I could not imag- 
ine so many cats ever living together in 
peace. 

“Oh, no. That’s what the small rooms are 
for. There are nine of them; and whenever 
I get a new animal I put it in the room 
closest to the kitchen. That way the cats 
can be in and out of the house until they 
get acquainted and know that I love them; 
then I put them in with three or four others, 
and later with a few more, and it doesn’t 
take long until they are ready for the 
Sunshine Room.” 

I looked into some of the small rooms 
and almost wished I were a cat! 

Each and every cat there definitely ex 
pected to be taken up and loved and petted 
and talked to. As I had stood talking to 
Mrs. Shepherd, first one cat and then another 
climbed up the wire netting, reached 
through, tapped me gently on the arm and 
made it perfectly clear that he expected 
some attention. 

“How can you ever sell them?” I asked. 
“Don’t you get so attached to them that 
you hate to give them up?” To page 19 
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How Wayne and Jerry Paid Their 


Way to Junior Camp 


By GAR BAYBROOK 











R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 


Selling fudge to earn money for camp was double fun 
—fun making the fudge and fun spending the money. 


c= we go to junior camp? Can we?” 
Wayne and Jerry cried as they ran into 
the house. 

“Elder Erickson visited our school today 
and gave out applications. He says it will 
be loads of fun this year, and you know 
we've never been to camp before!” ex- 
claimed Wayne. 

“Swimming lessons every day and nature 
hikes too,” added Jerry. 

“How much does it cost?” asked mother. 

“Only twenty dollars each for a whole 
week.” 

“That would be forty, plus car costs for 
two trips of three hundred miles each, and 
both of you will need spending money. It 
will cost more than sixty dollars before 
we're through.” Father added the expenses 
out loud. 

“That isn’t too much, is it?” Jerry asked, 
anxiously. 

“Sending you eighty miles a day by bus 
to church school this year has been expen- 
sive. I think it is time you both learned 
the value of money,” father decided. 

“Do you mean we can’t go?” Wayne 
questioned in dismay. 

“No, but you will have to earn part of 
the camp cost. For every dollar you earn, I'll 
give you a dollar. All you will have to do 
is earn ten dollars each, and you can go.” 

“Good! What can we do for you or 
mommy to earn it?” queried Jerry, eager to 
start. 

“Whoa! We're not furnishing you the 
jobs. You must go out and earn the money 
somewhere else.” 

“Oh no! Where could we earn that 


To page 16 
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MY WALK 


Poetry Award 
By JOHN BOYD, Age 12 


Pendleton, Oregon 


One day | took a walk 

Down by the lake so blue; 

! walked among the lovely flowers; 
Each had a different hue. 


Nearby | found a maple tree 
That close by the forest grew; 
| looked inside a robin's nest 
And found three eggs of blue. 





HATCHED UNDER LEAVES 


First True-Story Award 
By SHIRLEY WISE, Age 15 


Victoria, Australia 


Have you ever stood on a bird’s nest 
that is full of eggs without breaking any? 
I have. The nest belonged to a mallee fowl, 
a bird that lives in Australia. 

The male does most of the nest build- 
ing. He starts about the month of April, 
opening a hollow in the sand about six 
feet in diameter and a foot or two deep. 
Then during the winter months—June to 
August—he scratches leaf mold from 
under surrounding bushes into the nest by 
the use of his powerful feet. (I have seen 
the scratch marks up to thirty feet away.) 
This “debris,” as it is called, is scratched 
in on only two sides of the nest. It is then 
left until a shower of rain comes, when 
work starts again—scratching a layer of 
sand and small twigs three feet thick onto 
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the top of the debris. The sand keeps the 
debris moist, which causes it to decay and 
produce heat. 

When the decaying debris reaches the 
temperature of approximately 90°F., the 
male digs down to the required depth, 
testing the temperature, as he digs, by the 
use of his thermometer, which consists of 
patches on his face that have very few 
feathers. 

During the summer the female lays pale- 
pink eggs, which are three or four inches 
long, weigh more than half a pound each, 
require nine weeks for incubation. She 
lays one a week for about twenty weeks, 
placing them in a circle of nine on the 
inner edge of the mound with the small 
end downward. The reason for this is that 
the chick develops with its head at the 
larger end of the egg, and has to dig its 
way out of the mound. 

As the eggs take nine weeks to hatch, 
by the time the female is ready to lay the 
tenth egg the first egg is hatched and the 
tenth takes its place. The male then care- 
fully covers the egg with the sand. 

The chicks work themselves out of the 
mound at the rate of a foot an hour, and may 
never see their parents. After struggling out, 
the chick, which has no baby down but true 
feathers, seeks shelter under a nearby bush 
and rests for about fifteen minutes, then flies 
away. 

While the eggs are in the nest the parents 
visit the nest twice a day, testing the tem- 
perature and scratching the sand on or off 
as necessary. Before they do this they walk 
around the nest looking for signs of any in- 
truders. On a windy day a “thatch” of sticks 
is placed on the top to prevent the wind 
from blowing the sand away. 

These birds are becoming more and more 
scarce, because the fox and goannas enjoy 
their eggs. Hunters also shoot the birds. 

(There are several good pictures of birds 
of this type on the back page.) 
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FALSELY ACCUSED 


First True-Story Award 
By SHARON LEE BELL, Age 12 
Granville, Ohio 


“Beth, my house key is gone,” said Kathy 
one afternoon to her best friend. “Vickie 
was looking in my purse just before it 
disappeared, but I don’t think she took it. 
I think Abigail took it. You know she was 
mad at us.” 

“Yes,” said Beth. “She probably did take 
it. It would be just her way of taking spite 
out On us.” 

The girls dropped the subject for the 
rest of the day, but it came up the next 
day again when Louisa wrote Kathy this 
note: 

“DEAR KATHY, 

“You know your key is missing. Well, 
my necklace is missing, because when I got 
home last night it was gone. I think Abi- 
gail took it. 

“LOUISA” 


Louisa was not a Seventh-day Adventist 
and didn’t see anything wrong with wear- 
ing necklaces and such things as that. 

The next day in science class Beth wrote 
this note to Carol, a good friend of hers: 

“DEAR CAROL, 

“Will you please ask Abigail if you 
can look in her purse at study hall? 
“We have reason to believe she has 
taken a house key of Kathy’s and a neck- 
lace of Louisa’s. 
“BETH” 


Carol agreed to the plan and asked what 
kind of necklace it was. Kathy drew a pic- 
ture of it. 

When Carol looked she said there was 
no key or necklace in Abigail’s purse. 

They thought Abigail had taken the key 
and the necklace home to hide them. 

That night Beth went to Kathy's house 
to talk over their science assignment. 

When they were alone Kathy told Beth 
she had found her key in another purse. 

“This is one mystery solved,” said Beth, 
“but where is Louisa’s necklace?” 

That mystery was solved the next day 
when Louisa said, “I found my necklace. 
It was on the bus, and the driver just gave 
it to me.” 

None of the girls had said anything to 


Abigail about it, but all felt sorry in their 
heart about falsely accusing Abigail for 
losses that were the result of their own care- 
lessness. 


WINKY WAS A PILL! 


First True-Story Award 
By DICK LAUSTEN, Age 11 


Knox, Indiana 


Bruno and I set a trap in our attic to 
see if we could catch a squirrel. I looked 
at the trap every evening when I got home 
from school. 

One morning I looked at the trap, and 
there was an animal inside—Winky, the 
squirrel. I had made a cage, so I put him 
in it. 

When we got home from school my 
mother said I should make a better door 
on the cage. I got a little saw and started 
to cut. All of a sudden Winky jumped out! 
He ran away. We tried to catch him, but 
finally gave up. He was under the deep- 
freeze, and we could not get at him. 

We went to school the next morning, 
and when we got home the house looked 
as if a hurricane had struck it. All the 
flowers were torn up, and all the salt and 
pepper shakers on the shelves were topsy- 
turvy. It happened again the next day. 

Then we thought of an idea. We left 
the window open a little bit and put flour 
on the window sill. When we got home 
the next day, Winky had left. I will say 
one thing, he surely was a pill! 


WHAT’S THERE? 
First Art Award 

By RAY BIRGE, Age 15 

Yuba City, California 
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All about Eloise’s adventures in academy. 


All Things Are Possible 


By MAVIS FINCH 


Chapter One: Uncle Dave’s Plan 


| ee steaming dishwater made Eloise’s hair 
feel damp around her neck, and reaching 
for a towel, she wiped her hands and rear- 
ranged the bobby pins until her hair was 
piled high on her head. The thermometer 
outside the window said 98°, and Eloise felt 
sorry for herself. 

The chickens were keeping comfortable 
on the shady side of the barn, but there was 
nothing to comfort Eloise. She let the dishes 
slide from her hand into the dishpan with 
a splash. Who cared if some of the water 
splashed onto the floor that she had just 
scrubbed that morning. Who cared? Nobody, 
that’s who. 

Nobody cared at all about what happened 
to a sixteen-year-old girl who was doing 
housework on a neighbor's farm to earn her 
room and board. Maybe the preacher could 
believe that God makes “all things work 
together for good,” but life certainly wasn’t 
working out that way for Eloise; she could 
prove that. 

She took up the dish towel and began 
drying the dishes. “Everyone is against me; 
even the weather is,” she grumbled. What 
chance did the eldest daughter of a hill- 
country farmer have anyhow, and especially 
when that daughter was unlucky enough to 
be of high school age right in the middle of 
the depression? 

Eloise had graduated from the nine-grade 
country school in her neighborhood, and 
back in the deep recesses of her heart she 
had hoped to go to the academy the next 
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year. She might as well wish for the moon, 
she told herself over and over again. Consider 
your status, she scolded herself. You're 
nothing but a hillbilly farmer’s daughter. 
How many of your relatives got a high 
school education? Eloise could count them 
all on one hand. And each time she faced 
that fact it seemed that all the dozens of 
aunts, uncles, and cousins who had never 
been inside a high school building were 
pointing accusing fingers at her for being 
proud. 

Eloise had never discussed her desire with 
her family except to mention it once to dad. 
Slow-moving, easy-going, kind-hearted dad 
had said in his country drawl, “Well, sis, if 
you really want any more education, all I can 
tell you is to try to get into the high school 
in town. You could ride into town in the 
mornings with the milk hauler, but I don’t 
know how you would get home in the after- 
noons.” There was no school bus she could 
ride. 

But Eloise didn’t want to go to the public 
high school. She had her heart set on going 
to the academy. She had been baptized just 
the year before, and a Christian education 
preparing her for a place in the Lord’s work 
was her great desire. 

Perhaps she should talk it over with mom. 
But that wouldn’t do any good. Mom would 
sympathize and say, “Yes, it would be nice if 
you could go.” Mom would like to see her 
children get more education than she herself 
had gotten. But when the sympathizing was 
all done, practical, realistic mom would say, 
“You know the circumstances, and there 
isn’t much that can be done to change them. 
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You might as well learn to accept the facts 
and adjust your life accordingly.” 

So that secret nook in Eloise’s heart was 
never opened to anyone except her heavenly 
Father. Each night and each morning and oc- 
casionally through the day she would turn 
the special key of prayer and reveal her de- 
sire to that Parent who understands His 
earthly children far better than they under- 
stand themselves. But even though she 
prayed every day, she still did not have faith 
enough to believe that God really would 
work things out for her. 

There was simply no possibility for her to 
go to the academy. Where would she ever 
get the money? The tuition alone would 
amount to more than dad’s whole yearly cash 
income, to say nothing of money for clothes, 
school supplies, and the bus fare to the 
school. If it were not for the cows, chickens, 
and garden, plus the wild blackberries on the 
hill in the summertime, and the exchange 
jobs in the winter—paint the grocer’s shelves 
in exchange for a sack of flour, cut cord 
wood for Judge Barnes in exchange for a 
barrel of molasses—dad would never be able 
to feed his six children. No, there was simply 
no way to get enough money for school. 
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JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Eloise slumped into a chair, her mind whirling with 
the happy words, “I’m going! I’m going to academy.” 


When the dishes were done Eloise hung 
the dishpan on its hook beside the high, old- 
fashioned cupboard, and spread out the dish 
towel to dry. Just then Mrs. James called. 

“Eloise, as soon as you have finished the 
dishes I want you to do an errand for me. 
Take these sweaters to Mrs. Withers. She is 
anxious to get them into the Dorcas box 
before it is sent away tomorrow. I know it is 
a hot day, and it is a two-mile walk over 
there, but you can walk slowly. Most of your 
work for today is done, so there is no need 
to hurry back.” 

Eloise took the sweaters and started down 
the road toward the Withers’ farm. As she 
plodded slowly along from shady spot to 
shady spot in the road, she remembered that 
her Sabbath school teacher, Mrs. Vernon, had 
told her class last week that God has a thou- 
sand ways to help us that we know nothing 
about. For a moment it had given Eloise a 
glimmer of hope. Maybe there was some way 
for her to go to school. But when she re- 
membered that registration day was only two 
weeks away, the glimmer disappeared. How 
could God untie all the knotty obstacles in 
just two weeks? 

As Eloise approached the Withers’ farm 
she saw five-year-old Becky playing in the 
yard. The child was aimlessly swinging on 
the big rope that was fastened to a large limb 
in the oak tree, and as the swing drifted 
lazily back and forth, Becky chanted, 

“The girls are going to the academy, 
The girls are going to the academy.” 

“The girls” were Becky’s three older sis- 
ters, Linda, Letha, and Lois. They had been 
Eloise’s schoolmates at the country school, 
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but now they were going to the academy; 
and with a sudden surge of jealousy Eloise 
faced the fact that the good times she had 
shared with the Withers girls were coming to 
an end. 

Inside the house, Eloise found a bustle of 
activity. Mrs. Withers was at the sewing 
machine making a blouse for Letha. Lois was 
wearing an almost-finished dress and was 
standing in the middle of the floor and 
turning slowly around as Linda, sitting on 
the floor with pins and a yardstick, measured 
the hemline. 

“If you'd stand still, Lois, this would be a 
whole lot easier to do.” 

“But, Linda, I’m getting stiff from stand- 
ing still,” bantered the wiggly Lois. 

“Girls, girls, don’t waste time,’ chided 
Mrs. Withers. “There are ever so many things 
that have to be done yet, and it is only two 
weeks till you leave.” 

“Only two weeks,” mimicked Lois. “The 
time goes by so slowly. I don’t think the day 
that we leave will ever get here.” 

Mrs. Withers turned to her carefree daugh- 
ter. “If you would come down out of the 
clouds long enough to think about those 
three dresses, that skirt, and the two pairs of 
pajamas yet to be made, you would wish 
there were more than two weeks left.” 

During all the conversation, blind old 
Uncle Dave had sat in his chair in the corner 
saying nothing. But now he spoke. 

“What about you, Eloise? You haven't 
been saying much. You graduated last spring 
too. Aren’t you going to the academy with 
the girls?” 

“No, Uncle Dave, I won't be going.” 
Eloise raised her voice so that Uncle Dave, 
who was a little deaf, could hear. But she 
wished she didn’t have to answer him at all. 
She would rather not talk about it. 

“Shame on you,” Uncle Dave sputtered. 
“Don’t you know you need a high school 
education? You can’t get anywhere in this 
old world any more without a diploma.” 

“I know,” Eloise answered. “But there is 
nothing I can do about it.” 

“You give up too soon,” Uncle Dave re- 
proached her. “Don’t you know that ‘all 
things are possible to him that believeth’? 
Take my advice, little girl, you are going to 
have to learn to exercise faith.” ; 

Why did he have to keep talking about 
it? Couldn’t he see that it was a sensitive 
subject? Eloise was glad when Mrs. Withers 
asked her to fetch the tape measure from 
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the drawer of the big table in the kitchen. 

Many years ago, in a mining accident, 
Uncle Dave had lost one leg and his sight. 
It had left him quite helpless, but he had not 
allowed himself to become self-centered. His 
ears were always open to the problems of the 
friends who visited him, and on many occa- 
sions his advice, gleaned from maturity and 
experience, had proved very helpful. 

Unable to work or to care for himself, 
he had no income other than a small pension. 
And his life savings were slowly trickling 
away as his personal needs had to be met; 
but, optimistic and unselfish philosopher 
that he was, he reasoned that when his life 
was done his savings would be of no use to 
him. So from time to time he had dipped 
into his till and in his own fashion had given 
help to people who were in need and who 
he felt were worthy of his help. 

As Eloise went back toward the James's 
farm that evening she had no inkling of the 
plan that was forming in Uncle Dave's mind. 

More than a week went by. Then one 
afternoon when Eloise had finished her day’s 
work and Mrs. James did not have any extra 
tasks for her to do, she went home to see her 
mother for a few hours. 

“I’m so glad you came home today,” mom 
exclaimed. “Yop can never guess what has 
happened. You can go to the academy after 
all.” 

“The academy!” Eloise shrieked, then sud- 
denly stood still, open-mouthed and unbe- 
lieving. What was mom saying? Was this 
just a dream, and would she wake up soon 
and find everything as before? Mom’s words 
had struck her like a thunderbolt. Her mind 
was suddenly unable to encompass the 
enormity of such a wonderful thing, and 
unbelief paralyzed her thinking. No, it 
simply couldn’t be true. This was a trick 
someone was playing on her. There was no 
possibility that she, Eloise, could go to the 
academy. She was merely dreaming, and she 
wasn’t actually standing here talking to mom 
at all. 

But, wait. Swimming up through the haze 
of unbelief she could still hear mom’s voice 
gradually becoming clear and distinct. 

“... so Uncle Dave says that if you will 
work for the school to earn the rest of your 
tuition, he will pay that much of it himself.” 

If she would work! Why, she would work 
both day and night if it meant that she could 
go to school. 

“Mom, you know I'll work.” And Eloise 
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slumped into a chair, limp and exhausted 
from the mental tension, but too happy to 
find words to speak. Her mind whirled 
round and round with the words, “I’m 
going,” and all that those two words in- 
volved. 

But mom was still speaking. “You don’t 
have any clothes that are good enough to 
wear to school, so you will have to take your 
old things. Maybe when we sell that last 
bunch of chickens we raised this summer I 
can get you a pair of shoes and a dress.” 

Eloise knew that mom was thinking about 
all the new clothes the Withers girls and 
their mother had been sewing the past few 
weeks. But Eloise wasn’t concerned with 
clothes just now. She was going, and that was 
all that mattered. 

For the next few days Eloise was so far up 
in the clouds that she was hardly aware of 
what went on down on earth. Somehow she 
told Mrs. James that she wouldn’t be work- 
ing for her any more, and she had a sort of 
hazy knowledge that dad and Mr. Withers 
had made arrangements with Mr. James to 
take the girls to the academy in his panel 
truck. Mr. Withers’ car wasn’t working 
properly at the time, and Mr. James was the 
only other person in the community who 
owned a vehicle. Of course, traveling in the 
panel truck would cost much less than bus 
tickets. 

Finally the big day arrived. The Withers 
girls and a friend, Frances, who had attended 
the academy the year before and was return- 
ing for her senior year, Mary Ann, another 
neighborhood girl, Eloise, dad, and Mr. 
James said good-by to their families and 
climbed into the panel truck. Dad was going 
along to help Mr. James with the driving 
and to see that Eloise was accepted in the 
school. After all, there hadn’t been time to 
write for an application blank. 

Eloise sat on her suitcase in the back of 
the truck. In that little suitcase were all of 
her possessions—two of mom’s sheets, a 
towel, and a homemade quilt, besides all of 
Eloise’s clothes. 

As the miles slipped beneath the little 
truck, the six girls inside tried to make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible among the 
suitcases and footlockers. Of course, there 
wasn’t much they could see outside the panel 
truck, so they made up games to amuse 
themselves, and they sang almost every song 
they knew. Mr. James’s good tenor blended 
nicely with the girls’ soprano and alto, and 





By LOIS HANSEN 





Perhaps my daddy doesn't have 

A big important name. 

And he may never carve a niche 
Within the hall of fame. 

But when the going's really rough 
And | am feeling bad, 

There's no one who can comfort me 
As well as “Dear Old Dad." 


He was a boy himself, you know, 
And still remembers when 

He used to get in trouble 

Every now and then. 

He says that life can hold for him 
No more important joys 

Than just to be a daddy 

To his own dear girls and boys. 


Dad always shares in our good times; 
We count on him for fun. 

And when there's work for us to do, 
He helps us fill it's done. 

When mother doesn't understand 
About some things | do, 

Dad always says, “Now, Mother! 
That's just a boy for you." 


The time | like the best of all 

Is when the fire burns low, 

And daddy tells us stories 

Of the days of long ago, 

And teaches us to sing the songs 
His daddy taught his boys. 

Oh! these are times | count among 
The greatest of my joys. 


Yes, there have been important dads 
And great deeds they have done, 
But the most important dad to me, 
Is the Dad who calls me Son. 
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Eloise was pleased to note that dad, who 
couldn’t carry a tune in a basket with the lid 
fastened tight, soon caught their gay and 
carefree spirit and joined in some of the 
choruses. 

At last Frances stood up and peered 
through the windshield. “I believe we can 
see the school from that next hill,” she said. 

Instantly all six girls were trying to find a 
place where they could look over the men’s 
shoulders, and they almost held their breath 
when they reached the next hill. 

In a few moments the truck stopped on 
the street in front of the girls’ dormitory, and 
six happy girls got out. Oh, it was good to 
stretch after sitting on those suitcases so 
long. 

So this was the academy. Eloise cast a long 
and admiring gaze at the brick-and-stone 
buildings and the beautiful green lawn with 
the pretty fish pond. Her admiration was in- 
terrupted by dad’s request. “Here, Eloise, 
let’s get this truck unloaded so Mr. James 
and I can start for home.” 

Inside the dormitory Frances introduced 
the girls to the preceptress, Miss Holman, 
who in turn sent the girls to the rooms that 
had been assigned them. That is, all except 
Eloise, who hadn’t been assigned a room be- 
cause Miss Holman hadn't known she was 
coming. 

Dad and Eloise went to talk to the princi- 
pal, but they found that both the principal 
and the business manager were away on a 
business trip and were not expected back 
until the next morning. 

“What shall we do, Dad?” Eloise was ap- 
prehensive. 

“You will just have to take care of the 
business yourself when he gets back tomor- 
row,” dad said. “Mr. James and I have to 
start for home.” 

Both men were anxious to get going, for 
they wanted to get as many miles as possible 
behind them before dark. Neither of them 
liked driving at night. 

The next morning, armed with Uncle 
Dave’s letter of recommendation and _ his 
promise to send money, Eloise went to the 
principal’s office and introduced herself. The 
little man behind the desk read Uncle Dave's 
letter, then picked up a sheaf of papers from 
the desk and began scanning them. 

“I don’t believe we have your application 
here, Eloise,” he said. 

“No, you don’t,” Eloise said quickly. “You 
see, it was only last week that Uncle Dave 
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told me that he would help me go to school, 
and there just wasn’t time enough to send 
in an application.” 

Mr. Nepper stared skeptically at the girl. 
“And you came here expecting us to accept 
you?” 

Eloise felt a lump rising in her throat. 
What if he didn’t let her stay? What could 
she do? She had no way to go back home. 
And, no, she didn’t want to go home. He 
simply must accept her. 

Forcing her voice past the lump in her 
throat, she answered, “Yes, Mr. Nepper. I 
came here because I want to go to school.” 

“But, my dear girl,” the man expostulated, 
“how can we accept you? We know abso- 
lutely nothing about you. And as for this 
Uncle Dave, how do we know that he is a 
man whose word can be trusted?” 

Then lapsing into the German accent 
which always became very apparent when he 
was provoked, he exclaimed, “Vee cannot 
accept you mitout proper recommendation. 
Business iss not done that way. I’m sorry, but 
vee cannot tolerate it.” 

Eloise felt the hot tears rush to her eyes. 
She tried to stand up to leave, but her knees 
were too weak. 

(To be continued) 


How Wayne and Jerry Paid 
Their Way to Junior Camp 


From page 9 


much?” Wayne was only ten and about 
ready to give up. 

“You could make fudge and sell it on 
the school bus,” mother suggested. 

Jerry hurried to the cupboard to see if 
all the ingredients were there. 

“Wait a minute,” father said. “If you 
are going into business, you have to buy 
your own supplies.” There was the suspicion 
of a twinkle in his eye. 

A hurried consultation disclosed that the 
boys’ combined resources amounted to 
eighty-five cents. 

“I will advance this week’s allowance a 
day early so you business people can start 
operations,” father offered, reaching for his 
wallet. 

Jerry and Wayne hurried to the store and 
back. Soon the appetizing aroma of hot 
fudge filled the busy kitchen. Wayne dis- 




















covered they had forgotten to purchase wax 
paper for wrapping the candy, and mother 
finally donated enough to wrap the first 
two batches. 

As the days crept by, the boys were kept 
busy evenings after school and on Sundays 
in the kitchen, for the fudge sold as fast as 
they could make it. But school let out, and 
after that they had to sell candy door-to- 
door, which was much slower. Three weeks 
before camp they had seven dollars each. 
Three more still to get! 

“I never knew it was so hard to earn 
money,” Wayne complained at supper one 
night. Father gave a knowing look at 
mother. 

“Mr. Stone told me at the office that the 
Johnsons are looking for a place to board 
their dog while they go on vacation for 
the next two weeks,” mother suggested. 

Jerry hurried to the phone and arrange- 
ments were soon made. The Johnsons fur- 
nished the dog food and paid five dollars 
board. Now the boys lacked only fifty cents 
each. 

Taking care of Joppy, the dog, took some 
time, but they were able to cook and sell 
enough fudge to make up the needed ten 
dollars each. 

Finally the great day arrived. Jerry and 
Wayne were up at dawn, busy packing suit- 
cases and sleeping bags in the car. 

On the way to Camp Owasco, Wayne 
declared, “I’m sure going to make every 
minute count this week. I worked hard 
enough to get here!” 

Father and mother smiled happily in 
the knowledge that both children now 
knew the cost of junior camp. 





Thief Explains Bible Text to 
Three Ministers! 


From page 3 


me, and I sat up with a start. During the 
night, while the three of us had been sleep- 
ing, someone had stolen Professor Howell’s 
clothes and his suitcases. Was that why the 
conductor had been so anxious for the win- 
dow to be open to let in a little fresh air? 

“Tam going to have to walk in my pa- 
jamas down the streets of Warsaw,’ Professor 
Howell moaned. 

“Elder Town and I had lost nothing, and 
we tried to see what we could do to help this 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Diane Macaulay, age 10. 1132 Feemster, Visalia, 
California, U.S.A. Skating, biking, skiing, horseback 
riding, swimming. 

Bruce Hagen, age 12. 804 Spaulding, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Marbles, stamps, swimming, guitar, 
reading, camping. 

Linda Jean Croak, age 12. 2734 Magnolia, Wich- 
ita 17, Kansas, U.S.A. Cooking, reading, sewing, 
post cards, baking. 

Shirley Wargo, age 11. 215 South Elder, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Baking, sewing, post cards. 

Sandra Langloys, age 11. 2626 South Fern, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, U.S.A. Baking, sewing, post cards. 

Sue Mann, age 11. 3122 East Fourth Place, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Skating, post cards, 
swimming. 

Jennifer Schmunk, Box 41, Phillipsville, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Shells, stamps, oil painting. 

Chester Collins, age 16. Riversdale P.O., Parish 
St. Catherine, Jamaica, British West Indies. 

Violet Galban, age 16. Route 1, Box 145-B, 
Shafter, California, U.S.A. Swimming, horseback 
riding, sewing, baby-sitting. 

Marie Galban, age 12. Route 1, Box 145-B, 
Shafter, California, U.S.A. Horses, cats, dogs, 
biking. 

Byron Allen Schneider, age 10. Route 1, Box 
145-B, Shafter, California, U.S.A. 








good man who had come all the way from 
America to help us. I searched his berth and 
found that he had fortunately put a package 
with his passport and visas and his billfold 
under his pillow—a wise precaution. He had 
not lost any of his money or his traveler’s 
checks. At the moment, however, I won- 
dered if the thieves would not have been 
kinder if they had taken some of the money 
and left a few of his clothes. You see, Pro- 
fessor Howell was six feet seven inches tall! 

“‘I don’t have a garment on this side of 
the Atlantic except the pajamas I am wear- 
ing,’ Professor Howell said. How could we 
get him off the train respectably dressed? 
And the train would reach Warsaw in just 
forty minutes!” 

Nobody was eating breakfast at our house, 
just listening. We three girls were sitting on 
the edge of our chairs, wondering how the 
problem had been solved. Occasionally fa- 
ther stopped his story to laugh, and that 
eased the tension. 

Dad went on. “Fortunately, I found Pro- 
fessor Howell’s overcoat. He had used it for 
an extra blanket and didn’t see it when he 
turned back the covers in the morning. | 
felt like the hero of a great battle when I 
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discovered that he did have that one gar- 
ment. It would help so much in getting him 
off the train without embarrassment. 

“Professor Howell could not possibly wear 
any of my short clothes, no matter how gen- 
erous I felt. Elder Town was a bit taller, but 
only five feet eleven at that. He lent Profes- 
sor Howell a pair of trousers, but they 
struck our tall brother about six inches 
above his ankles. It was the best we could do. 
Then we discovered that the thieves had 
overlooked a pair of shoes. And that helped 
too. Never before had an overcoat and a pair 
of shoes seemed such a blessing. 

“Some brethren from the Polish Union 
Conference came down to the train to meet 
us. Soon we were in a taxi On our way to a 
hotel. In less than two hours the Polish breth- 
ren had two tailors in our hotel with samples 
of materials, ready to go into action. Profes- 
sor Howell was three days in his hotel room, 
unable to go out while the suits were being 
made. Meals were no problem. The hotel 
provided room service.” 

Father concluded, “Through it all, I saw 
what a fine Christian gentleman Professor 
Howell is. He did not lament so much the 
loss of his clothes. He grieved most to think 
that all the notes he had taken while he was 
visiting the Adventist schools in Europe 
were gone. They had been in his brief case. 
While the tailors worked, he did his best to 
reproduce as many of the notes from his 
memory as possible. 

“Of course he did not get to most of the 
meetings, but the story of his mishap got 
around. Friday evening in a new suit he 
preached with power, on the text, ‘Know 
this, that if the goodman of the house had 
known in what watch the thief would come, 
he would have watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken up. There- 
fore be ye also ready: for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh’ ( Mat- 
thew 24:43, 44). He gave a stirring sermon 
on being sure that the coming of Jesus does 
not take us by surprise.” 

Later on, I crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
with Professor Howell on my way to college, 
and he told me many stories, but I did not 
have the courage to ask him about the train 
robbery. Two months later I heard him tell 
us college students at the chapel hour about 
the sad morning when he wondered how he 
was going to get off the train. He seemed to 
enjoy telling the story, especially when he 
saw how much it amused the students. 
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Courage at Black Death Crossing 
From page 5 


“You really jiggered it, Curt! You sure 
did!” Jerry said. “Dad won't like it. He's 
pretty stern when we meddle. Good thing 
there's plenty of water in the tank right 
now for the cattle. When you released this 
—well, we won't go into that.” 

“Oh, Jerry, I just wanted to learn about 
it!” Curtis said. “What can I do? I'll pay 
for a new piece.” 

“It takes days sometimes to get a new 
part from the factory,” said Jerry. 

Then Kyle said, “I know! Curt, you 
needn’t say a word. We'll let dad think that 
man this morning broke it. That’s what we 
can do. We won't have to lie about it—we’ll 
just mention the man.” 

“We could keep mum,” began Jerry 
slowly. “But I don’t know. That man was 
courteous to pump all that water for us by 
hand. Dad sure can be hard-boiled when he 
wants to. I'd be afraid to tell him if I were 
the one that broke it.” 

“IT wouldn't tell him if I thought that man 
could take the blame,” said Kyle. 

Curtis shook his head. “I’ve got to tell 
Uncle Ralph the truth. I could get out of it, 
maybe, by letting the stranger be blamed 
but—but—I couldn't!” 

Jerry and Kyle looked at Curtis steadily, 
but didn’t speak. Curtis started toward the 
house where his uncle was standing on the 
porch. His cousins followed. There was a 
frightened lump in Curtis’ throat, but he 
knew he must conquer it. At the porch the 
three stopped, and Mr. Hinten sensed that 
something was amiss. He asked sharply, 
“What is it, boys?” 

“Uncle Ralph, I broke the windmill ai 

“You've been meddling!” Uncle Ralph 
cried. “Well, I'll go see what happened. But 
you did have the courage to tell me, boy. I 
could have blamed that man who came by 
this morning.” 

Uncle Ralph found a broken part on the 
windmill, but when he phoned to town the 
dealer told him he had another just like it 
in stock. 

Later the boys were upstairs getting ready 
for bed. Kyle said, “Curt, you’re no fraid- 
cat! I’m sorry I ever thought you were. He’s 
got a Jot of nerve, hasn't he?” he added, 
turning to Jerry. 

“T'll say he has! Sure glad he didn’t take 
us up on our silly scheme. It wouldn’t have 























been right. I’m proud of you, cousin,” Jerry 
said. 

Then Curtis said, “I guess it was sort of 
my ‘Black Death Crossing,’ for I was plenty 
scared to tell Uncle Ralph. There are two 
kinds of courage, I reckon.” 

“And it could be that yours is the better 
kind,” Jerry said. 

Curtis laughed. “This fall when I go back 
to school and the teacher wants me to write 
a theme, ‘What I Did This Summer,’ I'll 
really have a good story to write.” 


One Hundred Seventy-seven Cats 
From page 8 


“Some of them, yes. But most of them 
aren’t here that long; they go out almost 
as fast as they come in. Last year I placed 
seven hundred and twenty-two. But I didn’t 
sell any of them, and gave them only to 
people I was sure really wanted them and 
would take care of them. I always check 
carefully to find out where a cat is going 
to sleep and what it will be fed, whether 
there are dogs or children that might tor- 
ment it, and whether it is safe from run- 
ning in the street or on the highway. My 
cats must go to good homes or they don’t 
go at all.” 

“I could provide a good home,” said a 
friend who was with me. “And I would 
certainly like to have this old fellow—he’s 
been making up to me ever since we came 
in. 

“That’s one I can’t part with. He be- 
longed to a lady who was killed in an 
automobile accident. In the ambulance she 
kept saying, “Take my cat to the Shepherds’ 
flock.’ She died before they got her to the 
hospital.” 

There were other cats that Mrs. Shep- 
herd wouldn't part with, including two mag- 
nificent smoky Persians, left by an Army 
officer and his wife when he was sent over- 
seas. “I never saw anyone cry as hard as 
that woman,” said Mrs. Shepherd, “and I 
told her I would keep the cats always un- 
less she came back for them.” 

I couldn’t help wondering how much it 
cost to maintain the flock and how Mrs. 
Shepherd got enough money without sell- 
ing the animals, so I asked. 

“I don’t exactly keep track of the cost, 
but I did count up a day or two ago and 
it cost sixty-nine dollars last week.” 





LESSONS FROM THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


June 


5. Matt. 5:45 God’s love for all 

6. Jer. 48:28 Trust in Christ, the Rock 

7. Ps. 42:1 Thirst for living water of life 
8. Matt. 7:13 Enter the strait gate 

9. Ps. 103:5 He is able to provide 

10. Ps. 90:12 Life is short 


11. S. of Sol. 2:1 Illustration of Christ 








That had covered bedding and fresh 
gravel, as well as the feed—a case of con- 
densed milk every day (large cans), a 
dozen sacks of meal, and fifty pounds of 
hamburger, along with nuts, fruit, and whole 
grain for the various other animals and 
birds, including Rusty, the red fox squirrel; 
Flowers, the deodorized skunk; several dozen 
doves and pigeons, four pheasants, two par- 
rots—"I had only one parrot, and he seemed 
lonely, so I got another to keep him com- 
pany, and now they're both really happy” 
—a family of chipmunks, two guinea pigs, 
two pups of indeterminate ancestry, eighteen 
sheep, two lambs, and Jocko, the monkey 
who “wouldn’t let anyone tame him, so 
they brought him here. Come here, Jocko; 
let me love you a little bit.” Jocko flirted 
around, yawned, and climbed his perch. Just 
then Major, the saucy four-month-old puppy 
barked violently and began demanding his 
share of attention. Immediately Jocko 
wanted his; he came to the side of the 
cage, climbed up the wire, reached through 
and patted Mrs. Shepherd’s cheek affection- 
ately. “Nice boy,” she said. “See, that’s all 
they want—just a little loving.” 

It was getting along toward dusk, and 
all the animals—especially the cats—were 
making it plain that they could stand a 
little food. 

“Meow!” said first one and then another 
in querulous, pleading, or demanding tones. 

The handy man appeared, carrying more 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XIl—The Children of Israel Learn 
About God's Ways 


(June 11) 


Memory VERSE: “He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
(Micah 6:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how the people of Jerusa- 
lem gathered together to hear—most of them 
for the first time—the reading of the Holy 
Word. You will find it in Nehemiah 8:1-8. Go 
over the memory verse several times. Review 
it daily. 

SUNDAY 


A Lesson for the Greedy 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 5. 


The rebuilding of the walls was still going 
on when Nehemiah was obliged to give his 
attention to something that was causing much 
distress among the poorer Jews who were farm- 
ing around Jerusalem. The land had been very 
much neglected, and the farmers were having 
a hard struggle not only to meet their needs 
but also to pay their taxes. 

They borrowed money and bought on credit 
from the Jews who had made their fortunes in 
Babylon, and these rich Jews were making it 
very hard for their poorer brethren, even forc- 
ing their children into bondage because they 
were not able to pay their debts. 

So these oppressed Jews went to Nehemiah 
with their complaints and found in him a 
sympathetic listener. Read how he felt about 
the situation, in verses 6 and 7. 

The Israelites had always been taught to take 
care of the poor and not to oppress them in 
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any way, and Nehemiah saw that unless they 
were fair in their treatment of their brethren, 
the Jews as a nation could never be an honor 
to God. Nehemiah’s own example was a good 
one. He could have enjoyed special privileges 
and generous allowances from the royal treas- 
ury, but it was not his aim to get rich. He 
wanted to make his nation an honor to God and 
an example to the world. Read in verses 11 and 
12 the appeal he made to the rich Jews and how 
they responded to it. 

For further reading: 
p. 650. 

THINK how the Jews were putting earthly 
values before God’s honor. 

Pray to be sympathetic to those who are in 
need. 


Prophets and Kings, 


MONDAY 
Ezra’s Teaching 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 8. 

It wasn’t long before the walls were finished. 
What cause for thankfulness that was! Even the 
enemies were amazed, and had to admit it was 
God’s power that had made this possible. 

Building the walls was only part of the pro- 
gram for the re-establishment of Jerusalem, 
however. The Jews needed to be built up in 
the knowledge of God. They had been starved 
of the Word of God. A great meeting was called 
after the walls were finished, so that the Word 
might be read. Look in verse 2 and find who 
taught them, and in verse 3 to find how they 
responded to the teaching of the Word. 

Wonderful indeed did God’s plan seem to 
the Jews as they listened to Ezra’s reading of it. 





























“Amen, Amen,” they cried, “with lifting up 
their hands: and they bowed their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord with their faces to the 
ground” (Neh. 8:6). Look in verses 7 and 8 and 
see how Ezra and his helpers read and taught 
the Word. 

Because of the intermarriage of the Jews with 
the heathen people, the Hebrew language had 
become corrupted, and it was hard for many 
of them to understand the language, so the 
Levites patiently “caused them to understand.” 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
661. 

TuHink! Are you as thankful 
be for the Word of God? 

Pray to learn to read it distinctly, to under- 
stand and to be able to explain it to others. 


as you should 


TUESDAY 
Celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 8 and 9. 

It was the seventh month when this great 
revival took place—an important month of the 
year for Israel, They found that they should 
be keeping the seven-day-long Feast of Taber- 
nacles, which commemorated the Exodus. Read 
verses 14 and 17 and find how this interesting 
feast was kept. 

I am sure the juniors greatly enjoyed gather- 
ing the branches and erecting the booths, aren’t 
you? Find in verse 18, first part, what they did 
every day during the week. 

Then on the 24th day of the month they 
had a special service. Verses 1 to 3 of Nehemiah 
9 will tell you for what great need this service 
was held. 

“As they had listened from day to day to the 
words of the law, the people had been con- 
victed of their transgressions, and of the sins of 
their nation in past generations. They saw that 
it was because of a departure from God that His 
protecting care had been withdrawn, and that 
the children of Abraham had been scattered in 





Feast of Tabernacles. Up went the tents, loud sounded the trumpets, the children had fun for a week! 








foreign lands; and they determined to seek His 
mercy, and to pledge themselves to walk in His 
commandments.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 665. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
665, pars. 1 and 2. 

Tuink of the occasions we have today for 
special times of searching the heart for sins that 
may be lurking there and for dedicating our- 
selves to God—weeks of prayer, camp meetings, 
revival meetings, and so forth. 

Pray to take advantage of each one of them 
to learn to love God more. 

WEDNESDAY 
A Covenant With God 

Open your Bible to Nehemiah 9. 

The Jews showed their sorrow for the wrong 
ways they had followed, and they mourned for 
their sins and their lost opportunities. But God 
did not want them to spend all their time 
mourning. He wanted them to be glad that a 
way of salvation had been made for them. So 
the Levites were told to teach them a song of 
joy and victory. Read the words of that song in 
verse 5, last half, and verse 6. 

Then when they had learned the song, the 
leaders told them the wonderful old story of 
God’s great care for His children through the 
many years that had gone by, going back to the 
days when He called Abraham and led him 
through a land of heathen people. 

As a climax to this wonderful meeting, the 
whole congregation made a covenant to keep 
the law of their great God. Read in verse 38 
about this covenant. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
666. 

THINK! Do 
mean the 
goodness? 

RESOLVE to do as the Jews did on that happy 
occasion, and make an agreement to serve the 
God who loves and cares for you. 


you sing from 
words you sing, 


your heart, and 
about God’s great 





THURSDAY 
Learning the Laws of the Lord 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 10. 

There were still many things to be straight- 
ened out in the lives and the ‘habits of the Jews. 
For one thing, some had continued to inter- 
marry with the heathen people around them. 
This made it very difficult to bring up their 
children in the fear and love of the Lord, They 
made a resolution not to do this any more. 

Then they had been very slack about keeping 
the Sabbath holy. You can read in verse 31 the 
resolution that was made on this point. 

There was a need also for the people to pro- 
vide for the Temple and its services and the 
worship of God. Find in verses 32 to 39 what they 
were to bring for this purpose. 

These were requirements that had been made 
many years before, and now they were being re- 
vived. God’s requirements today are just the 
same as they were then, and always have been. 
God and His law do not change. His command- 
ments are the spiritual law to keep enemies out. 
For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


667 
TuinkK! Are you faithful in all God’s re- 
quirements? 


Pray to give to God the honor and reverence 
that are His due. 


FRIDAY 


In this week’s lesson we have learned some- 
thing of how the Jews found their way back to 
God. 

NUMBER these steps in the correct order in 
which they were taken by the Jews: 

Kept the Feast of Tabernacles. ( ) 

Built and finished the wall. ( ) 

Heard the Word of God read and explained. 
te. 

Held a great meeting in which they showed 
their repentance, sang a song of joy and victory, 
and heard of God’s dealings with His children. 
ae 

Learned to treat the poor fairly. ( ) 

Made a covenant to keep the commandments 
of God. ( 

Learned how to keep the Sabbath and sup- 
port the Temple. (_ ) 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 6, pp. 121-124. 

REVIEW the memory verse. 








One Hundred Seventy-seven Cats 
From page 19 


pans than it seemed possible for one person 
to carry. “I'll go help him,” said Mrs. Shep- 
herd. She disappeared into the kitchen and 
soon returned, equally laden. Together they 
entered the Sunshine Room. 

Immediately they looked like a couple of 
Pied Pipers. Cats swarmed over them, fol- 
lowed them, climbed to their shoulders, got 
under their feet, purred their gratitude, 
meowed their impatience. Especially insist- 
ent were half a dozen who wanted their 
food in the loft. Needless to say, that is 
where they got it. Some fell over them- 
selves, Mrs. Shepherd, her assistant, and 
one another to get to the first pans that 
were put down; others waited their turn, 
confident that it would come. 

Half a dozen times Mrs. Shepherd and 
her helper went to the kitchen and returned 
with all the pans they could carry. 

“How many pans of food do you give 
them?” I asked. 


“About seventy,” replied Mrs. Shepherd. 


“That way there are not too many cats at 
any one pan. And of course that includes 
all the other pets. Look at that Jocko; he 
wants a banana.” 

I knew that I should leave so that the 
feeding could be finished, the pans taken 
up and washed, and the animals bedded 
down for the night; but old practical me 
had to ask one more question first—“How 
do you get enough money to pay all the 
bills?” 

Mrs. Shepherd smiled as she replied, 
don’t just know. Nearly everyone who 
brings an animal gives me something to 
take care of it; and whenever I give an 
animal away, the people give me some- 
thing; and merchants and ranchers are 
awfully good to me. Somehow there is al- 
ways enough, and I don’t pay much atten- 
tion to what it costs or where the money is 
coming from. The animals come first; and I 
know that if I do my best by them and 
trust in God, the Lord will provide.” 
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MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 
last page. 


Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 
missionary recitals. 
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INCUBATOR BIRDS By Harry Baerg 


The Megapodes (big-footed birds) of om The mallee fowl of 
Australasia are the only birds that  — southern Australia digs 
hatch their éggs by tending incuba- At a pit and fills it with 
tors. ’ vegetation in winter 
~< when there is some 
rain. Then it covers 
the compost and al- 
lows it to ferment. 
When it reaches the 
right temperature the 
female lays her eggs 
in it. The male then 
tends the incubator 
daily by scratching 
away sand from the 
4 pile or adding more. 
f He puts sand in his 
mouth to test it and 
keeps the temperature 

at 92°, 


s*are always laid with the small 
- down so the chick's head will be 
« Mégapode eggs hatch in from 49 
) 63 ‘days, depending on the species. 


="The maleos of the Celebes is- 

The hen is the egg machine. She lays lands are adaptable. To lay, 
a half-pound egg every five or six they come down from the moun- 
days for about six months. tains to the beaches where there 
is black volcanic sand. They lay 


. their eggs in the black sand be- 
Brush turkeys from the rain forests of : 
eastern Australia and New Guinea ciihe # og age heat pon 
lay their eggs in a pile of compost be es “agen ws A a = 
they have scratched together. They ee eee ee 


: a a warms it to the right tempera- 
oA eadhcreman to ke ung # the ture, and still others lay their 


eggs in volcanic ash that is kept 
-iava underneath. 
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